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Again we read " primitive religions are like so many similar heads on 
a string, to wit, the common conditions of soul and society that make, 
say, totemism, or taboo, very much the same thing all the savage world 
over, when we seek to penetrate to its essence" (ibid.)- Even so; in 
this day of ready-made generalizations and rapid "Evolutions" we need 
the caution: "The fact is that comparative religion must be content to 
regard all its classifications alike as pieces of mere scaffolding serving 
temporary purposes of construction" (see "Ritual"). 

On almost every phase of anthropology the student will get much 
help from the Encyclopedia. At the end of each article is a bibliog- 
raphy of a few books bearing on the topic, and these have, almost 
without exception, been selected with great care. Perhaps not the least 
part of its usefulness will be the information it gives on numberless 
topics germane to that part of anthropology in which the student is 
immediately interested. For example, if your field reporter fails to give 
desired details about the fauna, flora, or topography of the country 
about whose inhabitants he is writing, seek in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
and ye shall find. 

W. D. Wallis. 

Theldeaof God in Early Religions. By F. B, Jevons. (The Cambridge Manuals 
of 'Science and Literature.) Cambridge University Press, 1910. Pages x, 
170. (Price I shilling.) 

This is a comprehensive survey of almost every phase of "early 
religions," from the influences of social environment, the theories of 
animism, fetishism, magic and the magico-religious, through mythology, 
ritual, sacrifice, prayer, communion, to such conceptions as the idea 
and being of God. No one should hope to treat religion at once so 
broadly and so tersely. The work gives one the feeling that the author 
has not done justice to any of Ms topics rather than that such a hasty 
review enables one to see these various aspects in their organic relations. 

Aside from this, the vagueness of the treatment will always be an 
objection to the immediate or permanent value of the book. The author 
does not hint at what he means by "God" — whether personified or not 
— by "idea of God" — whether conscious reflection — or by "early 
religions." The latter seems to include anything from the Australian 
and "the jungle-dweller of Chata Nagpur" — a favorite of the author — to 
Socrates and David. Hence we are always left in doubt as to what tribe 
or people is meant when a generalization as to religious condition or 
advance is made. As, for example, on page 30, where he says: "As 
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polytheisms have developed out of polydaemonism, that is to say, as the 
personal beings or powers of polydaemonism have, in course of time, 
come to possess proper names and a personal history, some idea of 
divine personality must be admitted to be present in polydaemonism 
as well as in polytheism; and in the same way, some idea of a personality 
greater than human may be taken to lie at the back of both polydaemon- 
ism and fetishism." Either the author has some one or more particular 
tribes in mind when he makes such generalizations or he believes them 
applicable to all tribes and peoples alike — unless we suppose that he 
merely evolves these conceptions out of his inner consciousness from a 
sense of the general fitness of things. Whatever his authority for these 
statements may be, the treatment is always unsatisfactory when we are 
given no clue at all as to what tribal group is meant. 

The author's doctrines become intelligible only by admission of two 
suppressed principles, which he nowhere states but throughout infers 
entially takes as granted : First, evolution of religious thought has always 
taken one fixed and given direction; second, this form of evolution in 
a more or less advanced state is to be found with every tribe and people. 
Admit these and the book is of real value; deny them, and it is difficult 
to say in what its value consists. It is true that Dr Jevons himself 
speaks of a dispersive evolution which takes many turns and twists 
and does not move steadily along in a uniform groove. Notwithstanding 
his recognition of this theory, however, his seems to be a case in which 
rival and contradictory theories can be held without discarding the one 
where practice dictates following the other — and this the unjustifiable 
one. 

W. D. Wallis. 

Modern Theories of Religion. By Eric S. Waterhouse. London: Charles H. 
Kelly, 1910. Pp. xi and 448 (441-8, index). (Price 5 shillings net.) 
Only a limited portion of this work (pp. 333-363) deals with anthro- 
pological material. Despite the fact that Dr Waterhouse seems un- 
acquainted with the source material, it must be admitted that he has 
handled the various theories with regard to primitive religions in a 
critical manner and with considerable understanding of their implica- 
tions. While this can never compensate for first-hand and thorough 
knowledge of the literature on which these theories are based, the manner 
of handling his data and interpreting the phenomena is a good object- 
lesson for an ethnographer interested in the meaning and significance 
of the facts of savage tribal life. It is matter of surprise that no reference 



